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late with Holden "from the head-land opposite Alcimus there juts out 
an elbow, as it were." And there, on the side toward Salamis, in 1897 
were found on the shore the remnants of a circular, altar-like basis 6 . 40 m. 
in diameter. In the center is a cavity 0.77 m. in depth and 0.75 m. in di- 
ameter, well adapted to receiving, not an entire body, but bones only or a 
cinerary urn. 

The topography is in perfect accord with all the testimony of antiquity 
concerning the Attic tomb of Themistocles; and what is left of the structure 
points to a tomb. It has undergone many transformations: in Roman 
times a column was set up upon it — perhaps to carry a beacon light to guide 
sailors into the harbor; this easily took the place of the original trireme's 
prow on which stood the trophy-bearing hero of Salamis. 

The new location of the tomb of Themistocles on the left as one ap- 
proaches the entrance to the Piraeus harbor is in every respect (save possibly 
the application of Aristotle An. Hist. vi. 579, 9) the most plausible one that 
has yet been suggested. The theory is not new. It was suggested even 
in Holden's edition of Plutarch, Themistocles 32 (1881). But the discovery 
of the tomb and its round, altar-like base makes an exact location of it 
possible, if not quite probable. 

Walteb Miller 

Tulane University op Louisiana 



The Article in Theocritus. By Winfred George Lexjtner. 
Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co., 1907. (Johns Hopkins University 
Dissertation.) Pp. 80. 

Dr. Leutner's careful and scholarly monograph well deserved prompt 
attention from this Journal; for the delay in noticing it, the reviewer, not 
the editorial management, is responsible. 

The work is preceded by a bibliography; then follows a brief preface 
in which the author explains that his investigation "embraces the thirty 
idylls of Theocritus found in the edition of Fritzsche, and the nine epigrams 
accepted as genuine by both Ahrens and Fritzsche." In view of the brevity 
of the epigrams, the author's observations as to the usage of the poet would 
scarcely be affected at all if he admitted more of them as genuine; but it is a 
little odd to find the question of genuineness raised here, but virtually left 
out of consideration in the longer poems. 

The introduction (14 pp.) is devoted to a brief account of the history 
and development of the article, its use in other authors, and some general 
observations upon its use in Theocritus. Comparison is facilitated by 
tables on pp. 19-20. The author directs special attention to the marked 
difference between the epic and the Doric idylls with regard to the use of the 
article, and in general he is careful, in drawing his conclusions, to observe 
the character and atmosphere of the individual poems. But in his comment 
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(p. 23) upon the description of the prize cup (i. 29-56), I doubt whether 
Dr. Leutner is right in regarding the small number of articles as due so 
largely to epic influence. In any description of objects unfamiliar to the 
hearer, anarthrous nouns naturally predominate. Still, the absence of the 
article with several nouns of definite reference is significant. 

The remainder of the work consists of a detailed analysis of Theocritus' 
use of the article, under the grand divisions "Substantive Article" (demon- 
strative and relative) and "Adjective Article." The minute subdivisions 
of the uses of the adjective article cannot even be enumerated here, still 
less is discussion of them possible. The work is done with great accuracy, 
and after testing several lists I have found no false references. Furthermore, 
an agreeable disappointment awaits those readers who might expect from the 
title of this work merely an elaborate discussion of the article for its own sake. 
In reality, this examination of Theocritus' use of one part of speech throws 
much light upon many interesting passages, so that the investigation becomes 
a valuable aid to the interpretation and illustration of the poet's work. Dr. 
Leutner's judgment of disputed passages is very sound. He shows thorough 
familiarity with the literature, and steers wisely among conflicting opinions. 
In the matter of critical readings, he is in the main very careful. Perhaps, 
however, it is worth while to call attention to the paragraph on the third 
attributive position (p. 63), where three out of a list of eleven examples have 
been very plausibly emended away (xxi. 8; xxv. 27; xxix. 19). On p. 54 
one misses a citation of the Homeric original of to Kprjyvov (xx. 19; cf. Iliad 
i. 106). 

I have noted these misprints: p. 17, n. 4, edyllia; p. 47, patronimic; 
p. 64, second paragraph, reus; p. 75, right-hand column of the table, 3 
should be 13. 

Much learning about the article seems to have perverted the author's 
judgment of an English idiom. In the sentence " Following examples occur " 
(pp. 28, 63, 73), "following" should not be "anarthrous." Perhaps this is a 
German reminiscence, like the use of "to" (zu) in citing an editor's comment 

on a passage (p. 29, n. 1, and elsewhere). 

Campbell Bonner 
University of Michigan 



